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In 1999 several digitized photographs were produced of the titular icon 
of the Mexican Virgin of Guadalupe, now enshrined in the basilica of 
Guadalupe at the foot of Tepeyac hill, north of Mexico City. I will refer to 
this archetypal image as the fia image, for, according to the well-known 
apparition legend first published in 1648, it was on the /1/ma or fabric 
cloak of a native, Juan Diego, that the image of the Virgin Mary was 
imprinted, transforming his private vision into a public sign and perma- 
nent relic (fig. 1). Exploiting the most modern of technologies, the pho- 
tographs replicate the f/ma image in every way, including her precise di- 
mensions (fig, 2). However contemporary their production, very tradi- 
tional methods were relied on to sanctify the digital Guadalupanas: they 


were taken to the basilica to be brought into physical contact with the 
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Figure 1 





sinal “va painting, and they were also blessed by the Pope. The repli- 





cated likenesses then went on a “pilgrimage,” separate worldwide itinerar- 
ics that began in 1999 and are ongoing to the present day. In each locale 
the digital pilgrim Virgins are housed in host churches and honored with 
special public ceremonies. Their reception, at times, has been tumultu- 
ous, attracting massive audiences, such as the 50,000 who crowded the 
Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum on December 11, 1999 to witness the 
digital Virgin of Guadalupe’s triumphant entry and to celebrate a mass. 
An elaborate procession, with Aztec dance troupes, incense, and music, 
accompanied the ornately framed image as it was processed for several 
hours from a downtown Catholic church through the streets to the Coli- 
seum. The image was greeted with emotional fervor; as it passed, wor- 
shippers tried to touch it, they wept, and some fell to their knees.' In 
other words, the digital copy of the Virgin of Guadalupe began to func- 
tion as the archetype, being venerated in itself, receiving petitions, and, in 
some cases, being said to cause miraculous cures. 

It is not the technology per se used in creating the Guadalupanas that 
is noteworthy here, for photography, and before that printmaking, have 
long been conscripted to produce portraits of sacred images and prayer 
cards for devotional use. While the startling verisimilitude of photographic 
copies is a significant component of their affective power, more telling is 
the authenticating process itself, the ritualized presentation of the copies 
and the heightened response that they engender in the devotees, It is in 
their public endorsement, through processions, spectacle, and official lit- 
urgy, that the full-blown replicas of Guadalupe are activated, i.e., brought 
to the same status as the 2i/ma image, their efficacy dependent on each 
participant’s values and beliefs.* 

Walter Benjamin (1968) concludes that modern technology jeopardizes 
authenticity, that copies of an original work of art, once severed from that 
work’s singular history, lose their “aura.” I challenge his proposition, as the 
reproducibility of the Mexican Guadalupe does not diminish, but aug- 
ments, the authenticity of the //ma image; moreover, many secondary 
copies continue to be converted into new objects of devotion for local 


communities.’ Like the digital images, colonial copies performed their 






































sanctity in ritualized environments that endowed look-alike holy images 
with the mystique and authority of the originating icon, Benjamin (1968, 
221) places a premium on that which is uniquely fabricated, polarizing the 
“plurality of copies for a unique existence.” The reproducibility of the 
sacred is thus further complicated, since what is sacred is implicitly unique. 
Copies call into question the ontology of the sacred image when founded 
on the premise of a singularly favored person or object with ties to the 
supernatural. These claims of replicated sacrality, simultaneously unique 
and reproducible, fall within a time-honored phenomenon of the Chris- 
tian tradition that recognizes the possibility of almost endless division, as 
in the parable of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes. Historically 
the power of the holy could be tangibly transferred to referential copies 
that, before the advent of mechanical reproduction, were the results of 
scrupulous manual craftsmanship. 

The investiture of sacred power in duplicates raises a second funda- 





imental issue which threads its way through this discussion, and that is the 
propensity of believers to conflate the venerated painting, sculpture, or 
photograph with its divine prototype, raising age-old charges of idolatry. 
In our contemporary example, the intense piety evoked by the digital 
Guadalupanas, in reality third-hand copies of a filma copy of the celestial 
model, encourages transgressing the boundary between the representation 
of the sacred and its presence, allowing the sign to become, as Freedberg 
(1989, 31-32) expresses it, “the living embodiment of what it signifies.” 
Questions of authorship also arise because most of the best-known late 
colonial painters in New Spain produced signed facsimile-copies of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, establishing competing claims: artworks of indi- 
vidual human skill vs. visual manifestations of divine creativity. 

In this essay I first examine how a sacred image attains the conse- 
crated status of a wonder-working cult object and then follow the me- 
chanics of reproducing its sacredness in multiple copies. My analysis 
straddles the Atlantic, as the Mexican and Spanish cults of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe are historically distinct yet culturally interdependent, sharing 
‘Wspects of foundational legends and miracle stories and relying on similar 
theological beliefs and devotional practices. The parallels are helpful in 
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answering the basic question being posed: once the preternatural status 
of both Virgins of Guadalupe is established, how do we understand the 
mechanics of transferring the supernatural power of these two titular icons 
through simulacra? To a much greater degree than that of her Spanish 
namesake, the cult of the Mexican Virgin of Guadalupe was propagated 
through the proliferation of “facsimile copies” beginning early in the sev- 
enteenth century. Moreover, in their referentiality, multiple copies of the 
Guadalupe icon appropriated powers either as private devotional objects 
or as public cult objects that, in some cases, established powerful satellite 
shrines of their own, By the eighteenth century, the creation of manifold 
Guadalupanas throughout New Spain and beyond helped to legitimate 
the burgeoning nationalist ambitions of the creole class, for which the 
Virgin of Guadalupe had become a providential symbol. Multiple but 
sacred Guadalupanas became both commonplace and commodified, a 
central paradox in this essay. 


The Tradition of Praesentia 

The tradition of magically transferring sacred power through a sutro- 
gate is embedded in beliefs and practices of the early Christian church. 
From the fourth to the sixth centuries in the Mediterranean world of late 
antiquity, certain practices originated at the tombs of those individuals 
designated as holy men or saints. Described by Peter Brown (1981) as 
loci where Heaven and Earth met, the tombs rapidly became shrines that 
provided an opportunity to be in the presence of an invisible person of 
sacred stature. Permeated with praesentia, the “physical presence of the 
holy,” the shrines and their occupants could continue to exercise that 
presence through fragments of the person’s mortal remains or even 
objects that had made physical contact with the body or tomb (Brown 
1981, 88). These “contact relics,” in Brown’s words, were believed to be 
full of praesentia, channels through which exemplary servants of God con- 
tinued to work favors, If not an anatomical part of the departed saint, 
devotees could take with them pieces of cloth that had merely touched 
the tomb and leave with a souvenir so charged with extraordinary power 


that it could, in its own right, be invoked to work superhuman deeds, 


Across medieval Europe there was an increasing demand for relics, whether 





bodily remains, shreds of clothing, or particles of collected dust, that 
were circulating as valuable commodities (Geary 1986). 


By the s 





ixth century there were reports that Christ had left bodily 





impressions on the column where he had been flagellated during his Pas- 
sion and that there were foot imprints on the floor where he had been 
interrogated by Pilate (Kitzinger 1954, 104-105). From these impres- 
sions, mensurae or Measurements were taken either by using cords, strips 
of cloth like measuring tapes, or by making wax impressions of these 
indexical remains of Christ’s physical existence on earth (Kitzinger 1954, 
105-106; Kuryluk 1991, 50). Like the tomb relics, these mensurae had 
powers of healing when placed on an ailing anatomical part or offered 
talismanic protection when worn about the neck. In representations of 
the holy, exact dimensions were perceived as the means of capturing a 
sacred essence. Careful measurements would continue to play a role in 
the mechanics of transferring sacrality; the measuring cords (known as 
cintas ox medidas in Spanish) not only became separate talismanic artifacts, 
but also were used in creating true “portraits” of the original images of 
both the Spanish and the Mexican Virgins of Guadalupe. Like relics, the 
life histories of sacred images reveal how status and meaning are 


produced and reproduced. 


The Spanish Virgin of Guadalupe: Miracles and Medidas 

We begin with Guadalupe’s Spanish namesake to explore how cult 
objects ate invested with sacred power, accruing enough potency to be 
perceived as effective in intervening on behalf of their constituencies. 
As Benjamin (1968, 223) recognized, the construction of both truth-value 
and “aura” (authenticity) is dependent on embedding an original image in 
the “fabric of tradition.” The Spanish Virgin of Guadalupe established 
important precedents for the foundational legends and miraculous powers 
of the Mexican Guadalupe as well as for the prescriptions that controlled 
the production of painted and sculpted copies of the cult image and her 
graphic likenesses.* Favored with royal patronage, the monastery of 


Guadalupe in Extremadura, western Spain, was the destination of a pow- 
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erful Marian pilgrimage. The Spanish 





Guadalupe is a late twelfth-century ce- 
darwood sculpture of diminutive height 
(23", 59 cm.), one of a large corpus of 
European black madonnas (fig, 3; García 
1993, 11-16). The black Guadalupe 
conforms to a genre of enthroned 
madonna and child sculptures, although 
at least since 1389, when the first in- 
ventory of clothing was made, the holy 
figures and the platform on which they 
are elevated have been camouflaged un- 
der tent-like brocade gowns. 


During the Reconquest, Christian 





armies emblazoned Guadalupe’s image 
on their military pendants to ensure victory, In the foundational account 
that accompanied her rising fortunes, the origins of the Spanish Guadalupe 
were traced to the evangelist Luke, endowing her with an antiquity far 
exceeding that of other Marian figures competing for the pilgrims’ atten- 
tion. According to the legend, St. Luke, by tradition a painter, was in- 
spired to sculpt her when he had the “Virgin Mary in the flesh before his 
eyes, so that Spain would enjoy this unique and rich treasure unmerited by 
the rest of the world” (Montalvo 1631, fol. 12). Once completed, the 
portrait effigy was shipped from Pope Gregory in Rome to Sevilla, al- 
though by the cighth century Muslim invaders forced evacuation of the 
statue for safekeeping to the mountains of Extremadura, where it was 
hidden in a cave for 630 years, When a humble cowherd accidentally but 
providentially discovered the sculpture, intact and incorruptible, the Vir- 
gin Mary asked that an appropriate church be built for her and promptly 
also healed the cowherd’s son to prove her divine pedigree (Montalvo 
1631, fols. 1v.-4; Christian 1981a, 87-93, 276- 


gredients, the worthy but lowly male protagonist, the Virgin's request for 





279). Some of these in 


a home, and the cured family member, were part of other Marian legends 


in Spain known collectively as a “shepherd's cycle” and established the 


pattern on which the Guadalupe apparition legend was formulated (Turner 
and Turner 1978, 41-57; Burkhart 1993). 

In order to verify the praesentia of the Extremaduran Guadalupe, an 
impressive collection of miracle tales accumulated in the fifteenth cen- 


tury, and these were amplified and published as a book of miracles in an 





inventory of 150 recorded events, fifty for each of the preceding centu- 





ries (Talavera 1597, Bk. 5). In recognition of her prodigious reputation, 
grateful petitioners left both monetary gifts and symbolic mementos, in- 
cluding painted scenes or ex-votos of her miraculous interventions hung 
near her altar (Talavera 1597, 162v—163). To protect this favored status 
and the rich flow of alms that accrued as a consequence, the singularity 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe was vigilantly protected against imitations. 
Satellite shrines to Guadalupe established by the Jeronymite order, 


ion 





who were in control of the original shrine, were given explicit permi: 
to replicate her sculpted image as long as a percentage of the donations 
was funneled back to the Extremaduran mother house (Christian 1981a, 
87-88; Alvarez Alvarez 1993, 526-528). Even the graphics that were 





routinely produced by monasteries of the late fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies were monopolized by the Jeronymites, with their proprictary rights 
to sell or give the paper prints in exchange for alms. In response to 
Jeronymite complaints that “improper” engravings outside their supervi- 
sion were being fabricated elsewhere in the kingdom, Philip II issued a 
royal edict in 1602 granting to the monastery 





xclusive rights to produce 
and distribute all prints of the sacred image for the next decade." 

When the Jeronymite friar Diego de Ocaña left for the newly colo- 
nized Andean provinces in 1599 to establish outposts of Guadalupe wor- 
ship, he took with him prints of the titular image to disseminate, including 
the popular 1550 woodcut by Pedro de Angel (fig. 4). Ocaña complained 
that the quantities of engravings sent to him in the Americas were never 
enough to meet the high demand.” With requests for sacred souvenirs 
from as far away as Caracas, the acts of the Extremaduran chapter meet- 
ings reflect the pressure to produce not only prints of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, but also histories, medals, and sovenas, sets of meditations 


intended for use over a nine-day period. In some cas 





older prints were 
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reissued but “updated,” with recent 
miracle stories intermingled with 
the beloved, well-worn stories of 
antiquity.” When the same friar 
Ocaña painted representations of 
the Spanish Guadalupe to establish 
new devotions in Peru and Bolivia," 
he relied on the prints (and prob- 
ably panel paintings) he carried 
with him to duplicate her proper 
features; however, the most crucial 


component in his reproduction pro- 





cess was size. In every image he 


OLVE VINCLA REIS, PROFE VMEM GECİ se 





CALA NOSTRA PELLE BON taroser| created, which he called a “real 
So Pis fogder) } e E A 
Figure 4 original” (verdadero original) as dis- 


tinct from just a portrait (retrato) of 
Guadalupe, Ocaña specifies that the figure is the same height and size as 
the one in Spain (del mismo alto y tamaño de la de España), capturing the 


numinosity of the original.” 





istence on precise measurements, he was exercising the 





long-standing Christian practice of using mensurae to transfer the relic’s 
originary power. The magical use of measurements was also manifest in 
the medidas or tapes (cintas) that were given or sold at medieval and early 
modern Marian shrines in Spain. Ribbons imprinted with the holy icon’s 
image, sacred symbols, or name continue to be used in Spanish pilgrimage 
sites as both prophylactic and curing devices to touch or wind around the 
body parts that require divine protection or healing. Friar Ocaña carried 
with him medidas from the Extremaduran monastery, occasionally making 
gifts of them as relics (Ocaña 1969, 77-78). These he could have also 
used in designing his new Guadalupe images according to their exact and 
divine proportions. 

The control of the mother house over the nature and distribution of 
likenesses began to weaken when the Spanish Virgin of Guadalupe was 


exported to the Americas, as distance diluted the ability to enforce copy 


tight rules and the lucrative income that was expected did not materialize. 





In 1631, Diego de Montalvo (fols. 12v.—13), a Guadalupe historian, could 





still claim that the original icon was so majestic and awesomely perfect 





that it could not be copied even by the most talented artists. However, a 


century later, another historian lauded the “multitude of copies” that 
flooded Christendom with the portraits of the Sovereign Queen, whose 
images were “engendering such great faith and devotion in the souls of 
the faithful” (Francisco de San Joseph 1743, 203) and were themselves 
effecting miracles. This dramatic shift in permitting an almost profligate 
number of copies of the Spanish Guadalupe betrays the anxiety felt by 


the Jeronymite brothers in the face of their declining fortunes. Indeed, in 





response to the successful propagation of the devotion throughout the 
Americas and overseas, the Mexican Guadalupe cult was beginning to 


undermine worship of the older Guadalupe in Spain.” 


Creating Authenticity: The Acheiropoietic Image of Guadalupe 
For many of the conquistadors from Extremadura, Guadalupe was 
the Madonna of choice to provide them with the necessary spiritual ar- 
mament in the conquest of the New World. Through small-scale effigies 





she sailed with the soldicr-colonizers. Jeronymite friars were also sent to 
New Spain, yet devotion to the Spanish Virgin of Guadalupe there never 
made the substantial or lasting inroads that it did in South America. 
However, sometime before the mid-sixteenth century, a shrine dedicated 
to “Our Lady” was erected at Tepeyac, on the mainland just north of 
‘lenochtitlan/Mexico City, which may have housed a small image, 
probably a sculpture of the Spanish Guadalupe. In addition, a painting on 


cloth of a Virgin Immaculate was installed in the Tepeyac shrine atound 





1555-1556, when a larger chapel was built.!! One native chronicle 
and two sermons support the creation of the Guadalupe painting at this 
time by a noted native artist, probably one Marcos Cipac de Aquino, 


who was working in a Franciscan environment and also accepting 





independent commissions.'* 
The painting of 1555/56, which 1 am equating with the #/ma image of 
Juan Diego, is 5'8" in height (173 cm.) on a support consis i 
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linen cloths sewn up with cotton thread (fig. 1). The canvas material 
Pigments are characteristic for an early colonial painting The Vir 
Mary 
rays, her iconography closely following the description of the apocalypi 
woman in the Book of Revelation (12:1) who is “clothed with the sun and 





shown standing on a crescent moon within a mandorla of sol; 


the moon under her feet.” The image also relies on the iconography of the: 
‘Tota Pulchra (“All Fair,” from the verse in Song of Solomon 4:7) in which 
the purity of the Virgin Mary is conveyed through metaphorical symbols, 
such as the fountain and enclosed garden, as depicted in mural paintings 
from the same period in the monasteries of Huejotzingo, Puebla, and 
Metztitlán, Hidalgo. The popular theme of the “Assumption of the Vir- 
gin,” with its analogous composition, may have additionally inspired 
Marcos's rendering. In short, the Mexican Virgin of Guadalupe was a 
composite, but streamlined, rendering of the Immaculate Conception as it 
was slowly standardized from a variety of sources over the course of the 
sixteenth century (Stratton 1994, 39-66). All of the clements evident in 
Guadalupe’s composition, the oval mandorla of solar rays, the prayerful 
gesture and downcast head, the single angel caryatid, were anticipated in 
European graphic images from Germany, the Lowlands, and France that 
were circulating in Spain and carried to the New World." 

It is not until the early seventeenth century, with the first reliable im- 
ages of the Mexican Guadalupe, that we can begin to reconstruct the be- 
liefs and stories already circulating orally in the previous century. These 
include a conviction of her thaumaturgic powers and, as a corollary, a 
growing belief in the image’s divine origins, both ingredients essential to 
her authentication as a reliable, working Marian icon. 

Of the two earliest artworks to provide evidence for the legitimation 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe, the first is a 1606 painting signed and dated 
by the Spanish artist Baltasar de Echave Orio (c. 1548-1612; fig. 5). The 
painting is remarkably faithful to the 4/ma icon, including its proportions, 
its iconographic detailing, and the simulation of Guadalupe’s two cloth 
panels sewn together at a vertical seam (Ortiz Vaquero 1988, 29), ‘The 
painting also captures the twofold reality of a solid, hanging cloth tacked 
at the upper edges and the luminous image of Guadalupe, who is im- 


printed on the textile surface yet appears to be impervious to its sway. 
Echave Orio is signaling the iconic status of Guadalupe as a singular and 
physical devotional work and, at the same time, suggesting that the image 
of the Virgin is acheiropoietic or “not painted by human hands.” The 
artist makes a claim for the inherent mediating power of the sacred cloth 
itself, much as paintings of the head of Christ on Veronica’s veil (the vera 


'S The cloth veil, however, 


iena or sudarium) are images within an image. 
on which the traces of Christ’s face were left by his sweat and blood after 


Veronica wiped his face on the road to Golgotha, is much like a xerox of 





Christ's face. The direct transfer of the divine through bodily contact in 
order to create a sera icon, or true image, is a process that Kitzinger (1954, 
115) ironically has referred to as “mechanical reproduction,” although it is 
not what Benjamin had in mind. Nor does this describe the type of 
acheiropoietic process claimed by the 1648 apparition legend, in which 
the image of the Mexican Guadalupe was said to have been celestially 
imprinted on Juan Diego’s cloak, not of mortal manufacture. The ambi- 
guity in the authorship of the Guadalupe painting was a challenge taken 
up by theologians and artists, as we shall see. 

Seven years after Echave Orio’s 
painting, the tantalizing hints of a 
belief in Guadalupe’s divine author- 
ship are convincingly linked to an ex- 
panding corpus of miracle stories in 
the 1613 Samuel Stradanus engrav- 
ing (fig. 6).'° To finance a lagging 
campaign for a new sanctuary, the 
newly installed archbishop, Juan 
Pérez de la Serna, commissioned 
{rom the Flemish artist a broadsheet 
that would advertise the Virgin of 
Ciuadalupe’s prodigious powers. The 
central textual panel of the engrav- 
ing details the fundraising purposes 
of the print and the benefits that 
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would accrue to generous donors, namely a grant of 40 days of indul- 
gence, or relief from purgatory, in exchange for a donation. 

Unlike Echave Orio, Stradanus depicts a fulsome Flemish Guadalupe 
as a free-floating vision; the cloth disappears altogether. Her powers are 
channeled through her presence in the lives of New Spain’s inhabitants 
and through the implicit sacrality of her shrine-home and its environs, as 
can be seen in the miracle scenes that flank the image as well as in the tiny 
milagros, or body parts in silver, that hang above her altar, donated by 
successful and grateful petitioners. On cither side, eight small ex-votos set 
the devotion firmly on American soil within a matrix of testimonials that 
verify the efficacy of the cult image. The second miraculous story on the 
left focuses on the healing of a nun, Catharina de Niehta, near the spring 
at the foot of Tepeyac hill and may be the most important for its antiquity, 
bicultural significance, and direct reference to the Virgin’s apparition (fig, 
7). As early as 1568, medicinal claims were made for the brackish waters 





BT os A | of the natural spring near her 
_.| shrine (Philips 1904, 419). 
Although the worn condition 
of the plate has erased some 
details, the vignette eco- 
nomically compresses time 
and space. Catharina is 
shown three times: at the well 
in the right background; in 
the middle ground where she 
awakens from the sleep in- 
duced by the curative waters; 
and, finally, front and center, 
gratefully knecling before the 
Guadalupe altar. The textual 
caption that accompanies 
the picture records that 
“Catharina de Niehta had had 
dropsy for 11 years without 


any hope of recovery. She came to norenas and drank the water from the 
fountain where Guadalupe appeared [adonde se aparessió N. S. de Guadalupe, 
emphasis mine] —and she was cured.” The wording of the Stradanus text 
significantly states that Guadalupe “appeared” at the fountain, although 
it is unclear whether Guadalupe was sighted only by Catharina or whether 
this vision was part of the nascent Juan Diego apparition legend. A sec- 
ond allusion to a visionary experience of Guadalupe is related in miracle 
#5 (fig. 6; upper right), where the son of hacendado Antonio de Carbajal 
got his foot caught in the stirrup of a runaway horse and was saved only 
when “Our Lady appeared to him.” In other words, it was only her 
presence that prevented his death. Stradanus represents Guadalupe float- 
ing heavenward, a figure now barely discernible in the upper left corner of 
the vignette.” 

In the spirit of the Counter Reformation, the Stradanus engraving 
complies with the need for cyewitness testimony to provide an acceptable 
foundation of “truthful” data, 
grounded in specificity 
tagonist and place. The images 


of pro- 





in the Stradanus share the bur- 
den of proof to authenticate 
Guadalupe as a genuine, not 
counterfeit, sign with potent 
agency. Once recorded, in word 
or picture, personal interventions 


enter the public domain and en- 





act what Pilar Gonzalbo Aizpuru 
(1996, 52) has called a “spiritual 
complicity” between the shrine 
and the local populace. 

With the completion of a 
splendid new sanctuary in 1622 
and the broadcasting of 





Guadalupe’s efficacy through 
what I am suggesting was an ag- 





gressive dissemination of the Stradanus broadsheet and other prints, na- 
ture intervened to further legitimate this Virgin Mary. Between 1629 and 
1634, a prolonged period of flooding that peaked in 1631 paralyzed Mexico 
City and brought disease and death. In her first official communal func- 
tion, the Virgin of Guadalupe was processed to the viceregal palace and 
then hung in the cathedral until the waters subsided and danger had 
passed.'® With devotion to Guadalupe now also “flooding over,” in the 
overblown analogy of Cayetano de Cabrera y Quintero, she was returned 
to her Tepeyac sanctuary in 1634 amid delirious festivities, including fire- 
works and theatrical vignettes. Traversing a capital whose streets were 
arrayed like a garden, a flower-bedecked litter carried the #/ma image to an 
emotional welcome and a celebratory rehanging in her own sanctuary 
(Cabrera y Quintero 1743, Bk. 3, #715-717), not unlike the reception of 
the digital Guadalupe in Los Angeles. If her role in mitigating the 
inundations brought her fame, her four-year absence from her Tepeyac 
home stimulated the manufacture of copies that her devotees could 
venerate at home. 

Only a few dated paintings of the Virgin of Guadalupe have been 
identified from the first half of the seventeenth century; thus we have 
insufficient material evidence for the apparently high demand for replica- 
tions.” Yet Miguel Sanchez (1648, fol. 40) in 1648 already remarks on the 
number of successful copies produced. Along with the good, however, 
went great numbers of bad reproductions, so many in fact that “moun- 
tains of these copies were filling the realm with deceptions,” prompting 
fears that the false paintings were perverting the cult itself (Cabrera y 
Quintero 1743, Bk. 3, # 717). The “false” copies had not been brought 
into physical contact with the //ma image (Cabrera tells us that the artists 
“lied about touching the roses of the Sacred Image”) and many flouted 
the ancient tradition of correct mensurae, deceptive copies were ill propor- 
tioned and scandalously incomplete, some painted without the Virgin’s 
feet and others missing her head!” Reproductions were so plentiful and 
apparently so poorly fashioned that in 1637 the cathedral chapter issued 
an edict intended to control their production and confiscate those of infe- 
tior quality. The true measurements of the titular Virgin of Guadalupe 
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were publicly posted on the door of the Mexico City cathedral along with 
the severe penalties meted out to careless artists. The shameless multipli- 
cation of Guadalupanas was attributed to the greed of individual artists, 
but unauthorized sales also diverted profits from the Church. 


The Myth of Production 


By the mid-seventeenth century, when apparitions and prodigious 





events were on the ascent and pressure was building for duplicating the 
tilma image of Guadalupe, the Church hierarchy recognized the growing 
popular devotion and officially legitimated the cult of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe by publishing her originary legend. In what Geary (1986, 186) 
calls the “myth of production,” the church offered an explanation of how 
the image came to be and, in so doing, identified the source of its power. 
Fragments of an apparition legend that were undoubtedly already 
circulating in oral form and that were firmly anchored in European 
hagiography coalesced in the foundational accounts written in 1648 and 
1649 by Miguel Sánchez and Luis Laso de la Vega.” As the first two in a 
series of treatises written by creole intellectuals and clerics in the seven- 
teenth century, they began the campaign to legitimate the Virgin of 





Guadalupe as the primary Virgin in New Spain. Not only do Sánchez and 
Laso de la Vega provide Spanish and Nahuatl accounts of Guadalupe’s 
appearances to Juan Diego, but they also guarantee her wonder-working 
energy with a “book of miracles,” repeating many of the same episodes 
found in the earlier engraving by Samuel Stradanus.” Although these trea- 
tises are the first verifiable texts that elevate the Guadalupe image to a 
divine sign “not made by human hands,” the works of art cited above 
presage these claims and strongly suggest an earlier canonization of the 
cult (Peterson, forthcoming a). 

Drawing on the cult “charter” provided by Sanchez and Laso de la 
Vega, the earliest extant painting of the apparitions is by José Juárez. (c. 
1617-1661 or 1662), as important for its carly date of 1656 as for its 
quality and grandiose size (fig. 8).P Juárez recreates the illusion of an 
altarpiece with a large central panel featuring the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
flanked by framed “wings” demarcating four apparition scenes. Said to 
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Figure 8 
have taken place between December 9 and 12 in 1531, the apparitions are 


described in four scenes that are read from the upper left to the lower 
right in the painting. Juan Diego’s initial encounter with the Virgin Mary 
on the rocky hill of Tepeyac (upper left) records the native’s astonishment 
as the Virgin of Guadalupe descends from her heavenly abode transported 
on a radiant cloudbank. Juan Diego’s Indianness is marked by a swarthy 
skin, bare feet, and the #/ma, a typical Pre-Hispanic male garment worn 
tied across the shoulders; however, his bearded face, white shirt, and dark, 
loose pants signify his acculturated status. As both humble peasant 
and Christian neophyte, Juan Diego negotiates two worlds, an appropriate 
spokesperson to convey to Archbishop Juan de Zumárraga the Virgin 
Mary’s wish to have a church built for her, echoing the Spanish 
Guadalupe’s request. 

At this still experimental stage, Juárez omits what will become the 
conventional second encounter where Juan Diego tries to avoid the 
Virgin; instead, the artist divides the third apparition into two separate 
episodes. In scene #2 (upper right) Juan Diego asks for “signs” (le pide 
señales) to convince the skeptical church authorities of the veracity of the 
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divine request. Those signs take the form of roses miraculously bloom- 
ing in the middle of winter that are gathered by Juan Diego in the folds of 
his cloak (lower left). The climax of the story (lower right) takes place 
within the grandeur of the episcopal palace. As Juan Diego spills forth 
the roses, they are replaced by the likeness of the Virgin Mary miracu- 
lously imprinted on his outstretched mantle. The vaporous apparition is 
remapped on a flattened cloth, and Guadalupe’s previously animated ges- 
tures congeal into her familiar iconic pose. Not only do the apparition 
scenes betray an incipient stage in the telling of the legend that was not 
codified pictorially, but the artist also feels the need to incorporate textual 
captions to explain a narrative not yet familiar to a broad audience. 

This altarpiece-like work was painted in New Spain by a Mexican 
artist but was destined for a Conceptionist convent in Agreda, Spain, re- 
nowned as the home of the mystic nun Sor María de Jesús Agreda, who 
was abbess at the installation of the painting.* For Sor María, as for many 
Catholics in Spain, the Juan Diego story must have had special resonance, 
offering proof that prodigious events occurred in the Americas even as 
they were recorded with increasing frequency in Counter-Reformation 
Europe. To this was added the protonationalist movement of Guadalupe’s 
creole proponents, who were seeking a unifying symbol in an American 
Virgin to galvanize supporters and legitimate their cause. It could not 
have been entirely fortuitous that Juárez, native born and one of the found- 
ing artists in the Mexican school, was among the first to represent 
Guadalupe’s wondrous appearances. 

José Juárez also played a pioneering role in the production of 
Guadalupanas for export, each inscribed with guarantees of authenticity. 
Below the central panel of Juarez’s painting, an inscription pronounces 
this rendering as a “true portrait and exacting copy of the Image” (retrato 
verdadero y copia puntual de la Ymagen) and also alludes to the transfer of 
miraculous power through having the canvas physically “touched to the 
original” (tocada al orijónal). In other words, it was not enough to have 
duplicated the Guadalupe /¿/ma image in paint; in the time-honored tradi- 
tion of praesentia, the intermediary needed to be brought into physical 
contact with the originary source of power. The process is graphically 
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described by Miguel Cabrera (1756, 2-3), who, during one of the infre- 
quent openings of the glass case that protected the /ilma painting, wit- 
nessed a two-hour period in which rosaries, medals, and at least five hun- 
dred images were brought to the sanctuary to touch the cloth. 

The Agreda work was in the vanguard of the “True Copics” of miracle- 
working Guadalupanas that would soon swell to a flood of exports. Hn- 
gravings with the apparitions of Guadalupe were printed in Flanders as 
carly as 1655, and in 1688 Francisco Florencia could claim, with only a 
small degree of hyperbole, that no church in Mexico was without an altar 
dedicated to Guadalupe.” By the eighteenth century, medals, prints, and 
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devotional paintings disseminated the cult to Rome and throughout Spain, 
Germany, and France. Two exquisite cighteenth-century works in the 
Denver Art Museum’s collection, one by Nicolas Enriquez (active 1730s— 
1770s; fig. 9) and the other by Sebastián Salcedo (active 1770s-1780s; fig. 
10), demonstrate the widespread demand for the pictorial evidence of 
Guadalupe’s miraculous appearances, testimony of her advocacy for New 
Spain. Between two and three feet in height and more resistant to damage 
than canvas, both of these small-scale oil paintings on copper were emi- 
nently portable. Just as Guadalupanas were being exported overseas, so 
the Salcedo copper made the ambitious dusty journcy overland to the north- 
crn frontier of the Spanish empire, where it was hung in a sanctuary newly 
dedicated to Guadalupe in Santa Fe, New Mexico (Pierce 1992, 90). 

In his telling of the legend in 1775 for audiences by now well versed in 
the apparition story, Nicolás Enriquez (fig. 9) eliminates the explanatory 
texts included by Juarez a century earlicr (fig, 8). Enriquez also dispenses 
with the earlier geometric compositions and rather conservative, didactic 
manner to adopt a more buoyant and decoratively clegant style. With 
rococo flourish and delicacy, Enriquez miniaturizes the episodes and em- 
beds them in arabesque frames, floral garlands, and charming pirouetting 
angels. The four apparition scenes, however, follow a prescribed format 
reading from upper left to right and then from lower left to right, ending in 
the lower right-hand corner with the display of Juan Diego’s cloak to an 
astonished Bishop Zumárraga. The opulence of the silver frame that gar- 
nishes the Enríquez reflects the silver boom that fueled artistic productiv- 
ity in eighteenth-century Latin America. 

Four years later, Sebastián Salcedo created a painting on copper with 
an even more florid composition that celebrates the official recognition of 
the Guadalupe cult in 1754 by Pope Benedict XIV, who is represented in 
the lower left holding a text confirming the office and mass to Guadalupe 
(fig. 10 and frontispiece this chapter). Based on a complex German en- 
graving by two brothers, Joseph and and Johann Klauber, the painting 
makes presumptive claims. Not only is the American Virgin Mary equal 
among the patriarchs, prophets, and angels, who rotate around her, in- 
cluding King David with his lyre in the upper right, but, in an inscription 
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under her feet, she is pronounced “Queen of all the Saints” (Regina S.S. 
Omnium). In addition to the four apparition scenes that flank Guadalupe’s 
image, Salcedo, following the Klaubers’ print, appends above her head 
three communal miracles that are opportunities for Guadalupe to demon- 
strate her love for and loyalty to all her constituencies in New Spain. In 
the central ornately framed vignette, a sailing ship is being tossed in a 
stormy sea, possibly the ship captained by Garcia Montaño that was en- 
dangered for eleven days by a tempest until the vessel found safe harbor 
in Veracruz. Recognition of the crew’s salvation was painted on a tablet, 
an ex-voto hung in the Guadalupe sanctuary in 1685 (Florencia 1688, 
fols. 143-143v.), as were acknowledgments of other interventions by 
Guadalupe in dangerous ocean voyages. In the scene on the upper left, 
the Virgin of Guadalupe is represented quelling a plague, almost certainly 
the devastating epidemic of 1737 that swept through the basin of Mexico 








Figure 11 


and Tlaxcala, its heavy toll represented by the skeletal grim reaper.” It 
was her apparent success in eventually suppressing the epidemic that cata- 
pulted the Virgin of Guadalupe into first place above all other devotions 
and led to her being proclaimed Patroness of New Spain (Cabrera y 
Quintero 1746, #899-903). 

The events of 1737 unleashed scores of panegyric sermons on 
Guadalupe as well as celebrations of unabashed criollismo (Poole 1995, 
177, 218). When Pope Benedict IV confirmed her role as patroness 
(patronato) in Rome, he was shown a copy of the Guadalupe /#/ma image by 
the famed Mexican painter Miguel Cabrera, an experience so gripping that 
he putatively exclaimed, “Non fecit taliter omni nation?” (He |the Lord] has not 
dealt thus with any other nation), the biblical verse from Psalm 147:20 
written on the uppermost phylactery of the Salcedo painting. Although 
the papal benediction merely endorsed a phrase already associated with 
the Virgin of Guadalupe,” it is significant that it was a painted facsimile 
that inspired this prophetic utterance, one that confirmed Mexicans as the 
chosen peoples. 

To further link creole nationalism to the Virgin of Guadalupe and 
underscore her American identity, both Enriquez and Salcedo replaced 
the Latin legend found at the base of the Klaubers’ print with aerial views 
of the “new” 1709 basilica, recognizable by its four corner towers, and 
behind it Tepeyac hill (fig. 11). In other words, for the abstract text of 
Guadalupe’s origins they substituted the physicality of a localized geogra- 
phy. Particularly common in works slated for distant places, these 
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Guadalupana landscapes served as reminders of the cult’s roots. The 
importance of anchoring Guadalupe to Mexico is fortified allegorically in 
the lower right-hand corner of the Salcedo work with an indigenous noble- 
woman holding an Aztec macquabuit] or sword with obsidian blades. As 
the personification of the New World, she is dressed in a hybrid indig- 
enous-Huropean costume, and she holds a shield featuring the toponym 
of Tenochtitlan (place of the nopal cactus on a rock) embedded in the 
image of the cagle with a snake in its beak perched on a prickly pear 
cactus, soon adopted as the national emblem of Mexico. The Salcedo 
composition is charged with imperial overtones, manifest through the var- 
ied regal headpieces, from the papal tiara to the red and gold European- 
style crown over the coat of arms of Mexico on the shield and its indig- 
enous counterpart, the feathered co/pilli on the royal princess. Hovering 
over all is Guadalupe, crowned as the Queen of Heaven and being of- 
fered a surfeit of crowns; she blesses by her presence the symbol of a 
glorious Aztec imperium that, in turn, makes implicit reference to the 
independent creole patria or fatherland (Peterson 1992, 42-43). 

In the reproducibility of the sacred, Salcedo’s imitation of the Klaubers” 
engraving participates in another genealogy of images. The facility with 
which prints moved around the colonial world made them some of the 
most potent carriers of artistic and iconographic innovations as well as 
powerful tools for the spread of new religious ideologies, Just as the 
Stradanus broadsheet helped to shape the foundational treatises on 
Guadalupe by Sanchez and Laso de la Vega, so the Klaubers’ engraving 
inspired many paintings and they, in turn, spawned other graphic copies, 
further propagating the cult.” 


Mechanics of Transference 

The mass manufacture of Guadalupanas by virtually every painter in 
New Spain, both modest and famous, promoted another category of works: 
the single portraits of the Virgin of Guadalupe labeled as “true portraits” 
or those that we can rightly call facsimile copics in their meticulous effort 
to duplicate the exact dimensions and features of the original #/ma image. 





Throughout the evolution of Guadalupe iconography, the basic ingredi- 
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ents of the #/ma icon remained substantially unchanged, its very familiar- 
ity an essential part of its evocative reception. As early as the 1656 Agreda 
painting by José Juárez (fig. 8), artists appear to have developed copying 
methods that would both standardize and speed the process of reproduc- 
tion, In addition to the careful replication of the Guadalupe in the central 
panel, Juarez also maintains her integrity even while reversing the Virgin’s 
pose in each of the four apparition scenes, which suggests reliance on 
some mechanical device. 

However, the first secure indication that a master pattern of Guadalupe 
existed appeared during the early career of Juan Correa (c. 1646-1716), 
when he began producing Guadalupanas in the 1660s (Vargas Lugo 1994; 
Peterson 1999). According to his student José de Ibarra, who saw Correa 
using a waxed paper templette of the Virgin of Guadalupe, it allowed the 
artist to capture the tracing of “all her outlines, design and the number of 
stats and solar rays” (Cabrera 1756, 10). Ibarra further asserts that the 
templette, which he himself had handled, gave rise to other similar pat- 
terns without which, in his opinion, artists were capable of producing only 
substandard copies. Although manual tracings lack the same degree of 
verisimilitude as the nineteenth-century reproductive process of photog- 
raphy so lamented by Benjamin, the intent was identical, to create a perfect 
likeness. The exemplary copy produced was perceived as having the po- 
tential to embody the same holy properties as the original. Since mensurae, 
or the measurements of the original, were said to be inherently powerful, 
the iteration of the titular image of Guadalupe through the mechanics of 
measured tracings allowed the “facsimile-copy” to absorb and prolong the 
experience of the sacred. Even with some painters producing 
Guadalupanas full-time and using the correct medidas, however, the sev- 
enteenth-century Jesuit Francisco Florencia (1688, fols. 99-99v.) warned 
that only rarely did copies resemble the original. He also commented that 
native artists were more successful in this endeavor, perhaps an attempt 
to further indigenize both the product and its production. 

The orthodoxy of the Guadalupe image had to be preserved, but thorny 
copyright issues, with commercial implications, must have arisen to limit 
pirated images. Controlling fraudulent works had early on led to imposing 
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controls, as did the Church edict of 1637 discussed above. We know that 
the prerogative of examining the Virgin of Guadalupe by removing the 
protective crystal or glass was a privilege rarely afforded (Cabrera 1756, 
2). If access was controlled, it appears likely that the use of the waxed 
paper templettes was itself restricted. Clearly works patterned on 
templettes gained in economic as well as spiritual currency. 

More was at stake than the potency, and thus salability, of precisely 
calibrated Guadalupe paintings. The creole agenda called for severing the 
Mexican cult from its Spanish counterpart, one of many explicit ruptures 
with the mother country. Francisco Florencia (1688, fol. 100) contrasted 
the sculptural icon from Extremadura (de bullo) with the painted rendering 
in New Spain (de pincel. Further, he stated that while the Spanish 
Guadalupe was made by human hands, albeit saintly ones since it was 
attributed to St. Luke, the Mexican Guadalupe was “by a superior 
hand...because either the celestial angels copied it or it was painted by 
the very hand of the Virgin.” Thus, the acheiropoictic nature of Guadalupe 
was a crucial distinction not only to differentiate her from other Marian 
figures but, more emphatically, to mark her enhanced status vis-a-vis the 
Spanish namesake. 

The humble cloak that served as a sacred canvas for the divine figure 
had to be theologically explicated. 1 have argucd that her heavenly origins 
were implicit in the 1606 rendering of the sacred cloth by Echave Orio 
(fig. 5) and probably before. In support of this interpretation are poetic 
allusions of the time; a poem by Captain Angel Betancourt of 1608 refers 
to God as the “true Praxiteles” of the Guadalupe image, and in 1634 
several anonymous couplets discuss the Virgin as “painted by him who 
made Heaven and earth” (Poole 1995, 96-97). Needless to say, pinpoint- 
ing the authorship of the #/ma image was elusive, as is evident in Florencia’s 
equivocation between angelic hands and the Virgin’s own workmanship 
cited above. Searching for alternatives to the image as the Virgin Mary’s 
self-portrait painted with flowers, Luis Becerra Tanco (1675, fols. 20— 
21v.) offers the more tortuous but “scientific” explanation that Guadalupe's 
shadow traced a mirror image, complete with the solar rays at her back, 
onto the cape of Juan Diego. Subsequently, the Virgin sent an angel to 
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flesh out her fragile shadow drawing 
and it is this angel-painter whose own 
portrait appears as a signature at the 
base of the Guadalupe #/ma painting 
(Becerra Tanco 1675, fols. 25-25v.). 
ed, as cighteenth- 





The dilemma persis 
century theologians and preachers 
vacillated in their explanations, rang- 
ing from the more traditional possi- 
bility that the Virgin Mary painted her 
own self-portrait using “brushes of 
fresh flowers” to the bolder assertions 
that the miraculous imprint was the 
“work of heaven.” It is telling that Figure 12 





the nimbus of solar rays around the Virgin evolves pictorially from the 
self-contained oval of early representations (figs. 6, 8) to the chimney-like 
form with an clongated neck more common in later works (figs. 9-15). 
This funnel spins upward, opening to the celestial sphere above. In some 
instances, the “uterine mandorla,” as Jaime Caudriello (2001, 67-71) has 
described it, is surmounted by the Dove of the Holy Spirit or God the 
Father, or both; the Godhead, with widespread arms and a downward 
gaze, appears to generate the Marian figure floating in the vortex below, as 
in another work by Sebastián Salcedo (fig. 12). 

Flowers, more specifically the roses that bloomed on the stony hill- 
side of Tepeyac in December of 1531, were often both the medium and 
the agent of the miraculous image; the žia is described as the cloth “on 
which the flowers appear to have painted the sacred image.”* The Rosa 
gallica or red rose was, along with the lily, the preeminent Marian symbol, 
its beauty and perfection a metaphor for the Virgin and its red color a 
premonition of the sacrificial blood shed by her son, In the apparition 
legend, roses were signs of the workings of the supernatural. Once gath- 
eted by Juan Dicgo into the folds of his mantle, the fragrant flowers were 
sanctified by the Virgin’s physical touch and then returned to their cloth 
container (Florencia 1688, fol. 13v.). Just as the mediating Christian relic 
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transfers sanctity, the roses became the 
pigments and the transformative 
catalyst for a new embodiment of 
the sacred, 

In a more sophisticated argument, 
buttressed by countless sermons of the 
period, the Trinity was advanced as the 
author of the filma image (Cuadriello 
2001, 141-179). In one anonymous 
eighteenth-century canvas, God the 
Father, palette and brushes in hand, is 
portrayed painting the Virgin of 
Guadalupe on a cloth held aloft by an- 
gels (fig. 13). Composed in a triangu- 





Figure 1 a oe 
lated trinitarian schema are the heads 


of God, the Holy Ghost, and Jesus, who is slightly above and holds a rose 
in the same manner that God wields the paint brush. 

If through mimesis the #/ma image was an imitation of the Mother of 
God or the divine prototype, it, in turn, became the archetype or model 
for the countless reproductions that followed. These “true portraits,” 
essentially copies of a copy, provoke further questions of authenticity 
when prominently signed and dated, as are the vast number of 
Guadalupanas produced by the most prolific artist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Miguel Cabrera (1695-1768). With the lavish patronage of Arch- 
bishop Rubio y Salinas and the Jesuit order, the Cabrera workshop flour- 
ished (Burke 1992, 158-174; Conde and Conde 1981, 146-154). It is not 
surprising that in 1751 Cabrera was asked to lead a team of six artists who 
analyzed the #/ma in order to verify that it had not been painted by human 
hands. Publishing his findings in 1756 as Maravilla americana, Cabrera the 
artist correctly analyzes the material and the specific pigments (although 
he denies the use of any underpainting), but Cabrera, a citizen of his time 
and a faithful Guadalupano, concludes that the image is indeed an 


“American wonder. 
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The assembly-line Guadalupanas that 
emerged from Cabrera’s workshop both con- 
firm and contest issues of authenticity in the 
reproducibility of the sacred, a tension born 
out of the competing claims of authorship, at 
once divine and human. A comparison of two 
Cabrera paintings produced in the same year 
of 1766 demonstrates the identical, 
mathematically accurate dimensions and 
iconographic details that result from using 
a templette (figs. 14-16). The scrupulous 





attention paid by the painter to measurements 
is sometimes textually inscribed on facsimile Figure 14 
paintings. Although the premium was clearly 

placed on the image of Guadalupe, texts could function as a second 
signifying system, corroborating the authenticity of the iconic sign 
system (as in the Stradanus engraving). Yet the startling differences 
between the two paintings in skin coloration and in the faces of the 
supportive cherubs bespeak workshop creations, perhaps entirely painted 
by Cabrera’s assistants. Both are dated, have verifiable signatures 
of Cabrera, and state their claim to have been “touched to” the sma 
image, thereby magically infusing the copies with a spark from the power- 
ful cult icon (fig, 15).* 

While the works are certified as authentic copies through their use of 
templettes, the signatures proclaim them as genuine Miguel Cabreras, 
conflating the archetype and the facsimile with the creativity of the art- 
ist These paintings are now triply authorized: (1) as authentic replica- 
tions of the #/ma image, (2) as objects whose potency is ensured by their 
physical contact with the original, 
and finally, (3) as creations of one 
of the most popular artists in the 





colonial period, whose signature 
alone—ironically perhaps the only 
touch of the master’s hand— 
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conferred status. If miraculous events, 
such as the apparition of Guadalupe, 
were interpreted as God’s “signature” 
(Daston 1994, 265-266), artists could 
produce a facsimile-copy and duplicate 
this divine mark, while simultaneously, 
with their own signatures, boasting in- 
spired achievements of their own. 

In the replicas crafted after the Vir- 
gin of Guadalupe, authenticity was not 
dissipated, as Benjamin claimed for me- 
chanical reproduction, but the original’s 
“aura” could be effectively transmitted. 
By the late seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries, the cult image entered a wider 
discursive field. Guadalupe was valo- 
tized not only as a sacted symbol and an 


emblem signifying certain sociopolitical ambitions, but also as a model for 
works of art that, as exacting copics, were highly remunerative. The pro- 


liferation of copies seeded the spread of the Guadalupe cult. Using the 


Virgin of Guadalupe as one of its primary rallying symbols, creole nation- 


alism was linked to divine revelation and to an authentic American church, 


an enterprise in which colonial artists were active collaborators. ‘The re- 


producibility of the sacred was redeployed for political and commercial 


ends, an ongoing phenomenon from the colonial-period templette to the 
present-day exploitation of digital technology. 
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Notes 
1 Margaret Ramírez, Los Angeles Times, December 12, 1999. One of the photographed 
reproductions returned to Southern California in November 2001, to help inaugurate 
the newly completed cathedral in downtown Los Angeles, Our Lady of Angels. ‘The 
exact number of blessed and thus authentic digital Guadalupes that are circulating is 
unclear, although the number three is most frequently cited. At least one digitized 
image was produced in 2000 by a company in Minneapolis, Minnesota, that was going 
to act as the master for producing and marketing both large and small reproductions 





whose sale and proceeds were ostensibly going to be divided between the cathedral in 
Mexico City and the new Los Angeles cathedral (Reforma January 29, 1999; Reforma 
August 7, 2000; Reforma December 1, 2001). This project was abandoned, as was the 
more recent scandalous agreement initially reached by the Archdiocese of Mexico City 
with a company in Orlando, Florida, for exclusive commercial rights to the Virgin of 
Guadalupe image over a period of five years in return for $12.5 million (Proceso 
February 9, 2003). 1 would like to acknowledge with gratitude Stafford Poole’s 
thoughtful comments on an earlier draft of this paper, as well as the fruitful ideas on 
copies and authenticity exchanged with Ann J. Adams and Sarah P. Pittock. 

2 Thesc rituals reenact medieval consecration ceremonies, as described by Freedberg 
1989, 82-83, 98; see also Vikan 1989, 50. 

3 lircedberg (1989, 126) similarly revises Benjamin’s thesis with regard to second- 
ary copies of a sacred prototype. 

4 On the structural patterns of the Spanish and Mexican Marian legends, sec 
Christian 1981a, 1981b; Turner and ‘Turner 1978; on the overseas transplantation 





of the cult of the Virgin of Guadalupe, consult Arturo Alvarez Alvarez 1993. 

5 AHN Codice 11238, fol. 188. 

6 Ocaña 1969, 175, 177-178, Although several of the ten known sixteenth. 

century Jeronymite friars who made the trip to the Americas wrote back to the 
home monastery, none of their extant letters are as informative as the lengthy 
journal that Diego de Ocaña kept during his six-year travels throughout the 
Andean area of South America from 1599 to 1605. 

7 AHN Codice 103B, fols. 74, 324v. 

8 According to Ocaña's account, he produced at least seven cult images, for the 
communities of Lima, Cuzco, and Ica in Peru, as well as Potosí and Sucre in Bolivia. 
Although not a single verified original is extant, a close approximation is an eigh- 
teenth-century copy on silver in Sucre; see Arturo Alvarez, in Ocaña 1969, 444-445. 

9 Ocaña 1969, 210, 168. Other images Ocaña (1969, 211, 288) fabricated of Guadalupe 
for purposes of setting up new devotions were also “small and dark” (imagen pequeña y 
morena) to reproduce both the size and the color of the Spanish archetype. 

10 A good index of the growing interest in the immigrant Guadalupe cult is that 
Francisco de San José’s 1743 history contains three chapters on the New World 





devotion. 
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11 On the native authorship and dating of the filma painting, as well as Archbishop 
Montufars patronage, see Edmundo O'Gorman 1986, 14-40, and Stafford Poole 
1995, 49-68. On the possibility of two images in the shrine, an earlicr Spanish Virgin 
of Guadalupe and the second the Mexican painting, see Jiménez Moreno 1958, 120— 
122. 

12 The native chronicle is the “Anales de Juan Bautista,” in Luis Reyes Garcia 2001, 
and the sermons are recorded as the “Información de 1556,” in Ernesto de la Torre 
and Ramiro Navarro de Anda 1982, 36-141; sec also Poole 1995, 50-64. 

13 José Sol Rosales, a Mexican conservator (INBA, Mexico), conducted scientific tests 
in 1982 and concluded that the “cloak” was of a linen-like sailcloth typically used in 
sixteenth- and seventecnth-century paintings (both European and colonial) as were 
the various tempera paints, including some with the addition of oil. This informa- 
tion was suppressed by the Church until the spring of 2002; see Rodrigo Vera, Proceso 
#1333, May 19, 2002. 

14 Peterson, forthcoming b. The artistic models for the silma image, its authorship, 
and its early history will be addressed in my book-length study on the iconography 
and function of the Spanish and Mexican Virgins of Guadalupe. 

15 Hans Belting 1994, 428. On the complex history of the Edessa image begin- 
ning in the sixth century and evolving into the Veronica, see Fwa Kuryluk 1991, 
114-144; Joseph Koerner 1993, 80-126; Belting 1994, 208-224. On the relation- 
ship of Echave Orio's 1606 Guadalupe painting and the Veronica, see also 
Cuadriello 2001, 185-187. 

16 Samuel Stradanus (active ca. 1600-1630) is Latinized from the Flemish van der 
Straet, and should not be confused with the better known Joannes or Jan 
Stradanus, also called Jan van der Stract (1523-1604); he was working in New 
Spain by 1604 at least (Romero de Terreros 19481 and 1948b). 

17 On the miracles in the Stradanus engraving, see Romero de Terreros 1948b; 
Fidel de Jesús Chauvet 1981, 44-45; Poole 1995, 118-124, A more detailed 
analysis of this copper engraving is found in Peterson, forthcoming a. 

18 Cabrera y Quintero 1743, Bk. 3, 712-714. T have elected to use the numbered 
paragraphs from Cabrera y Quintero for cited references rather than his pagination, 
which is not dependably sequential. Sánchez (1648, fols. 61-61v, also comments on 
the importance of the flood, pointing to the symbolic time span of a century between 
the appearance of the Virgin of Guadalupe in Mexico and her intercession at the peak 
of the inundations in 1631. On the repercussions of the flood for the Guadalupe 
cult, see also Stafford Poole 1995, 97-99, and Jacques Lafaye 1976, 254-255, 

19 Elisa Vargas Lugo (1988, 76-80; figs. 48, 49, 52) has discovered three other 
Guadalupana artworks from this pre-1648 period, two of them signed and dated. 
20 “adulteró y amontonó tal copia de éstas, que se llenó el reino de engaños, y las copias que 
tenían cabeza y no pies, andaban ya sin pies ni cabeza”; Cabrera y Quintero 1743, Bk. 3, 
#717. 
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21 Brading (2001, 117-118, 342-360) appears to support the possibility of a pre- 
1648/49 Nahuatl account of the apparition legend. For a divergent view that 
securely traces its invention to the publications of Sánchez and Laso de la Vega, 
see Lisa Sousa et al. 1988, 43-47, passim. On establishing the historicity of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe by creole pro-apparitionist authors, also see Francisco de la 
Maza 1981 [1953]; Jacques Lafaye 1976; Poole 1995, 100-126, passim. 

22 Three of the Stradanus ex-voto narratives are in Sánchez, and five additional stories 
duplicate miracles listed by Laso de la Vega; sec Sousa et al. 1998, 13-18. The 
Stradanus engraving may have been one of the sources available to the creole 
apparitionists. 

23 The José Juárez canvas is 210 by 295 cm. (6 1/2' x 9") and is described in Jaime 
Cuadriello 1994, 279-280; Patricia Andrés González 1999; and Peterson 2004. Miguel 
Sánchez's account of 1648 includes a graphic image of the fourth apparition, the 
carliest known. Paintings of the apparition scenes are documented for 1648 or 1649 
(Florencia 1688, fol. 5v.), and by 1667 both the newly erected chapel on the top of 
Tepeyac hill and the sanctuary atits base had altarpiece paintings depicting the first and 
third apparitions respectively (Cabrera y Quintero 1743 Bk. 3, #731). 

24 The prominence of Sor María de Agreda (1602-1665) lay in the quality of her 
theological tracts, her political eminence as confidante to Philip TV, and the tales of her 
miraculous journeys to the Americas, the so-called bilocation of Sor Matia to what is 
now the southwestern U.S, for her biography see T. D. Kendrick 1967 and C. 
Colahan 1994. 

25 Cayetano y Cabrera 1743, Bk 3, #671; Florencia 1688, fols, 179-179v., 182. On the 
increased traffic in Guadalupanas, sec Cuadriello 1994, 261-265. 

26 On the Salcedo see Pierce 1992, 90-92. On the Jesuit-commissioned engraving by 
Joseph and and Johann Klauber and its influence, see Cuadriello 1989, 76-79, where 
the cighteenth-century print “Exaltación del Patronato de la Virgen de Guadalupe 
sobre la Nueva Expafia” is also illustrated. 

27 Another instance of the frequent near-tragic mishaps suffered by ocean-going 
vessels was that of a frigate sailing from Vera Cruz to Havana, which had been taking 
in water for five days until the Virgin of Guadalupe was invoked, Rodrigo de la Cruz 
gave a painted ex-voto commemorating this event to the Guadalupe sanctuary (San 
José 1743, 163). Salcedo depicts a third miracle in the right upper corner of his 
painting; the salvation of a man possessed with demons that have been cast out of 
his body and are represented as two tiny black figures tumbling into the jaws of 
Leviathan or Hell (Brading 2001, 116). 

28 Florencia’s (1688, fol. 34) use of the phrase “Non fecit taliter omni nation?” is a 
quotation from an anonymous Jesuit; sec also Cuadriello 1989, 71. It should be 
noted that the copy seen by Pope Benedict IV was one of three created in 1752 in a 
collaborative effort by Miguel Cabrera, José de Alcibar, and José Ventura Arnácz; the 
one destined for the Pope was the “portrait with the greatest likeness” (el retrato más 
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parecido), according to José de Alcibar (Cabrera 1756, Letters of approbation, 
unpaginated). ‘The two other copies were for Cabrera himself to keep in order to 
engender further duplicates, and—according to varying accounts—cither for the 
archbishop, Manuel Rubio y Salinas, or for Ferdinand VI of Spain (Brading 2001, 
133-35). 
29 Tn addition to the Salcedo, other paintings based on the Klaubers’ print include 
two oils by Juan Patricio Morlete Ruiz (1761 and 1772) in Xavier Moyssén 1988, 49— 
56, and a nineteenth-century lithograph by Igüíñiz, in Cuadricllo 1989, 77. 
30 Cabrera y Quintero, Bk 3, #561 and in verses after #759; Bk. 4, #902. A thorough 
discussion of Becerra Tanco’s interest in optics and perspective can be found in 
Cuadriello 2001, 179-84. Brading (2001, 96-99, 146-168) offers a thoughtful 
synthesis of the many eighteenth-century sermons that revived scriptural and 





Neoplatonic theories of the image to aver, for example, that the 2i/ma image of 
Guadalupe was a “copy of the divine idea of Mary.” 

31 Sánchez 1648, fol. 38v; repeated verbatim by Florencia (1688, fol. 28). 

32 Miguel Cabrera's (1756, 1-5) assessment of the filma image’s nonhuman author- 
ship rested in part on the impossibility of maintaining the delicate line and quality of 





the paint on such a rough cloth surface and its perfect conservation after hanging 252 
years in a lakeside shrine having a salty, humid environment, an argument used 
repeatedly from the mid-seventeenth century on. 

33 On medieval examples, sce Alexander 1989. ‘The base of a 1783 José de 
Alcibar oil of the Virgin of Guadalupe includes the inscription “arreglada a las medidas, 
in other words, patterned after the original measurements, including the precise 
number of solar rays and stars. The painting is in the collection of the Museo 
Regional de Guadalupe, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

34 The two Cabrera paintings are inscribed with “Locada a su original en 28 de Otubre 
de 1766; Mich Cabrera Pinxit” (fig, 15); and “Se tocó a su Sagrado original el dia 2 de 
abril dl año de 1766; Mic Cabrera £” (fig. 16). 

35 Since this essay was submitted, Clara Bargellini (2004) has insightfully explored 
the dialectic between a strong tradition of copying and a drive for originality as New 
Spanish painters sought to improve the status of their profession; Bargellini also 





highlights Guadalupanas as a case study for these contradictory claims. 
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